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the extent and exact nature of the evil . 


and. the ways it spreads—a facing of 
facts—is the first fundamental for ra- 
tional action. This 1s provided by such 
reports as that from Chicago. Written 
in a plain, unsensational way, omitting 
names and all addresses, it is, as intend- 
ed, a statement of actual conditions 
which must be known by those who 
would work intelligently. If the law 
prohibits the wider and thus more ef- 
fective use of a tool designed to 
strengthen the hands of those struggling 
against the forces which violate the very 
law in question, it very obviously must 
be changed. ; 

The Chicago Vice Commission has re- 
cently refused to place the “‘key” to the 
names and addresses omitted from its re- 
port at the disposal of civil service com- 
mission investigators of police collusion 
with gambling and vice. The chairman, 
Dean Walter T. Summer, declares that 
the commission undertook its work, not 
to afford a basis for prosecutions, but 
to formulate a constructive municipal 
policy with reference to the social evil. 
To secure data for this sociological pur- 
pose the commission had promised in- 
formants that their names and testimony 
would be regarded with strict confidence. 
The continued existence of the commis- 
sion as a private organization, independ- 
ent of the city council and officials, is 
to be assured, it is reported, by incor- 
poration. 


LACKAWANNA’S OPPOR- 
TUNITY 


JOHN DANIELS 


Buffalo Secretary North American Civic 
League for Immigrants 


The sad plight of Lackawanna has 
been talked about and talked about lo- 
cally for years. When Buffalonians wish 
to conjure up a picture of the worst pos- 
sible physical and social conditions, they 
utter the name Lackawanna. But now 
there is a different spirit in the air. At 
last people are beginning to talk about 
Lackawanna's opportunity. The oppor- 
tunity has always been there. but hitherto 
has been so overlaid by grime as to be 
hardly discernible, and with such a glar- 
ing lack of ways and means of realiza- 
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tion as hardly to be considered prac- 
ticable. But now the grime is being 
rubbed off in spots. In June, 1909, an 
event took place which made the oppor- 
tunity practicable and immediate. 

This event was the birth of the city of 
Lackawanna. Seldom has a city come 
into existence confronted by a harder 
problem, and seldom has a city had a 
more splendid opportunity. Both prob- 
lem and opportunity may be summed up 
in the word “immigration.” Will Lack- 
awanna turn the opportunity into achieve- 
ment? That becomes the leading ques- 
tion in the situation. 

At the outset it is certain that all con- 
cerned—the immigrants, the various 
philanthropic individuals and organiza- 
tions which are at work, the steel com- 
pany, and the Lackawanna city officials— 
wish to improve conditions. This com- 
nmion desire for improvement is the most 
valuable asset at hand. 

Tor the present the contribution of 
the immigrants themselves toward the 
amelioration of their own conditions 
must be the least. So inured are they 
to the only lot they have known that 
at first they may be expected to mis- 
understand and even to resist the efforts 
to help them. But as each improvement 
takes place they will become better able 
to take care of themselves, and that is 
the principal result for which to strive. 

As for the philanthropic individuals 
and organizations whose activities Mr. 
itch has mentioned, they merit the high- 
est commendation as blazers of trails and 
openers of the way. But that is the most 
and best they can do. For, if instead 
of showing the needs and the ways of 
meeting them to the city authorities they 
attempt to meet these wants themselves, 
thev will accomplish but a puny mite. 

That ihe steel company has a tremend- 
ous and fundamental responsibility in 
the situation cannot be questioned. It 
brought the immigrants there and it keeps 
them there, ever remforced by new- 
comers. The hours and waves it decrees 
practically determine the level of the im- 
migrants’ lives. So long as a large pro- 
portion of its laborers toil twelve hours 
a day, seven days in the week, with 
twenty-four hour stretches every other 
week, these laborers cannot be more than 
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beasts of burden with brutish lives. _Un- 
less the steel company interests itself in 


improvement in a thorough-going way, 


improvement will be slow and well-nigh 
impossible; but 1f it does so interest it- 
self, the improvement effected will be 
rapid and sure. That it is at least taking 
active steps toward betterment is a most 
hopeful element in the situation. But 
though the just responsibilities of the 
steel company are great enough and far- 
reaching enough, still it is neither a phil- 
anthropic institution nor a city govern- 
ment. 

The city of Lackawanna: there is the 
agency which legitimately should deal 
with the situation and which possesses 
the power to treat it in a permanent and 
adequate way. This is the conclusion to 
which even a little thought leads one, and 
this is the premise on which all steps to 
better Lackawanna should be_ based. 
What, then, is the course which Lacka- 
wanna should adopt? 7 

One-third of the residents of Lacka- 
wanna are Americans (as the term is 
used) ; the remaining two-thirds are re- 
cent and non-English-speaking immi- 
grants. Manifestly, therefore, if this 
city is to realize its own potentialities, 
there is no other course open to it than 
to work out a well defined policy and 
build up an efficient machinery for 
Americanizing and assimilating its im- 
migrant citizens. Over and above the 
regular activities of a city government, 
It le direct its energies to this special 
task, 

The conditions and the needs are so 
clear that the measures required are easy 
to see. The Lackawanna department of 
public works is already taking the first 
steps. It is paving the principal thor- 
oughfares, extending sidewalks, opening 
a sewer, draining the swamp, andl trying 
to have the swamp land filled. But 
eventually—and the sooner the better— 
it must tackle the tough problem of cor- 
recting, so far as possible, the miserable 
lay-out and ramshackle structure of 
Lackawanna which Mr. Fitch describes, 
and of insuring a more satisfactory fu- 
ture development of the city. To this 
end. many kuildings now standing will 
have to he condemned and torn down, 
all further building closely regulated, 
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new streets laid out, sites provided for 
new extensions, and suitable public build- 
ings erected. 

To guard its health, Lackawanna has 
a health officer and ome assistant—and 
this with approximately 10,000 immi- 
grants living in the most unsanitary con- 
ditions! The health officer told me that 
if Laekawanna had as many health of- 
ficials in proportion to population as 
Buffalo—and Buffalo is under-supplied 
—it would have str. Certainly six should 
be a working minimum. At present only 
complaints can be attended to. Routine 
inspections of living quarters are prac- 
tically impossible. Inspection of foods, 
eating places, saloons, bakeries, meat 
markets, etc. is impossible. Such in- 
spection is needed. Beyond this some 
positive and constructive plan of edu- 
cating the immigrants in matters of health 
should be undertaken. 

The chief problem with which the de- 
partments of police and law should con- 
cern themselves is that of reducing the 
saloon evil. There are approximately 
200 saloons in Lackawanna, which means 
one to every seventy-five of the popula- 
tion. Though it is a matter of common re- 
port that these saloons constantly violate 
the law by selling after hours, on Sun- 
days, and to children, as yet not a single 
saloon has lost its license. That this is 
so 1S a disgrace to Lackawanna. The 
police should do their part and the court 
Jts part to end this disgrace. There are 
at least twice as many saloons as could 
exist 1f the law were enforcedl. 

The other matter which the depart- 
ment of law must attack is the svstem 
of exploitation of immigrants which 
flourishes in Lackawanna. A number of 
“crooks,” including several “men higher 
up,” are making this contemptible work 
their business, and thus far with impun- 
ity. Every public official of Lackawanna 
should assist the court in ridding the city 
of these rascals. 

But the most vital work of all must 
be done by the department of education. 
For though much can be accomplished 
to uplift the present generation, vastly 
more can be done to make the condition 
of the rising generation better, and what 
will surely accomplish most in this direc- 
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tion is the education of both generations. 


“Education, education, still more educa-. 


tion,” might well be adopted by Lacka- 
wanna as a battle-cry for the coming 
civic campaign. For it is education which 
will transform the immigrants from a 
dead weight or worse into intelligent ac- 
tive. citizens. 

Strict enforcement of school attend- 
ance is the first necessity. Evening 
schools, with, chief attention to instruc- 
tion in English and citizenship, are the 
next need. The school officials should 
not merely wait for the immigrants to 
come. The. evening schools should be 
advertised widely, and in all possible 
ways the immigrants should be persuad- 
ed to come. Industrial education of the 
most practical sort should be provided, 
modeled, perhaps, after that of Buffalo's 
excellent vocational schools. Nothing 
will sooner enable the immigrants to live 
better than fitting them to earn better 
wages. | 

These suggested measures at least in- 
dicate the direction of the campaign of 
civic betterment upon which Lackawanna 
should enter. There is nothing novel 
about these measures. They are not the 
proposals of radicals, theorists, social- 
ists, or of any other dubious breed. They 
mean simply the common-sense adap- 
tations of Lackawanna City’s activities 
to Lackawanna’s special needs. All these 
things cannot be done at once, of course; 
but a start toward doing them can be 
made immediately. Are there any good 
reasons for delay? 

Lackawanna’s mayor and council and 
other officials are not to be commiserated 
upon their difficulties, serious as these 
are. They are to be congratulated upon 
their opportunity. 


THE ALL-SUMMER BOYS’ 
CAMP 


ROBERT A. WOODS 


Headworker South End House, Boston 


It is getting to be a common-place 
that every city child should be provided 
with some experience of country life 
during the summer. In some cities prac- 
tically every child actually has such an 
outing of at least ten days or two weeks. 
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The physical and moral gain which comes 
from even so much of mere contact with 
nature is impressive to all. who watch its 
effects. When the vacation is carefully 
and sympathetically directed the results 
are found to be doubled or trebled. When 
this direction is in the hands of . those 
who are close to the children through- 
out the year, and when the summer out- 
ing fills out one year’s work and influence 
and merges into another’s, the summer, 
instead of being a time when everything 
sags, becomes the pivotal. point in the 
club worker’s calendar. Every person 
who has had the experience even once 
knows what a rare awakening it is when 
one leaves behind conditions which seem 
to interpose many barriers between him 
and his boys, and passes to a new and 
altogether strange environment in which 
he and they suddenly find that he is 
father and mother to them all. 

The ‘unusual possibilities that lie in 
such summer outings have suggested the 
far-reaching gains that could be secured 
from all-summer camps in connection 
with settlement clubs. Hale House, 
Boston, has done important pioneer work 
with its all-summer camp at Squam Lake, 
N. H. On another page of this maga- 


. zine is told the story of the all-summer 


project of the South End House for 
some sixty of its boys. 

The all-summer camp is in the nature 
of the case not for all. Any such pro- 
posal would be economically impossible. 
Every city ought, however, to be making 
its experiment in this direction. A most 
suggestive basis for selection of the 
members of such a camp would be that 
of some proved capacity for leadership. 
A group of boys brought together on this 
basis, from different social centers; or- 
ganized into a system which would elicit 
and guide their power of initiative; in- 
fected while in a peculiarly susceptible 
and educable state of mind with fine and 
appealing civic and moral _ standards; 
weighted with regular and substantial re- 
sponsibilities on which their own and the 
group’s well-being shall depend; retained 
as members of the camp for several years 
with the chance of increased opportunity 
and influence; and all brought together 
for occasional group meetings and kept 
under stimulating influences throughout 
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LACKAWANNA— SWAMP, MILL, AND TOWN 
JOHN A. FITCH 
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Ten years ago—five years before a 
spade was turned at Gary—the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company came up from 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, and began build- 
ing a steel plant on the shore of Lake 
Erie just south of the city limits of Buf- 
falo. It was a good location for a steel 
plant on account of the facilities for 
transporting iron ore from Lake Su- 
Perior mines direct by boat and with- 
out rehandling ; but it was a poor site for 
atown. About a mile in from the lake 
the railroads connecting Buffalo with the 
West and South run in a broad highway 
of steel. The belt of land thus cut off 
between the tracks and the shore line is 
Ow and for the most part swampy. 

fansportation facilities for taking peo- 
ple in and out of Buffalo are poor. 

But there was, nevertheless, one over- 
whelming advantage at the outset—the 
town that must inevitably grow up around 
the plant had as good a chance to grow 
nght as did the plant itself. It could 
have been planned with equal care in ad- 
vance of bidding for work-people. The 
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steel company could have employed land- 
scape architects and municipal experts as 
well as construction engineers, and laid 
out a town designed to overcome the phy- 
sical disadvantages and also the mistakes 
of decades and centuries, which, in 
other municipalities, clothed with all the 
dignity of vested rights, are obstructing 
progress and burdening the people. 

The steel company sees that now and 
is trying to correct its earlier mistakes. 
But it did not see then. It employed 
experts to build the plant, _ but, 
except for two clusters of company 
houses, let the dwelling places of 
its newly gathered working force grow 
mushroom-fashion as they pleased. So 
Lackawanna, handicapped by its site and 
by lack of leadership, has developed in 
the usual blind, stupid way of growing 
communities into unusual misfortunes. 
More than ordinarily, the building of the 
town was a “botched job.” 

A job of that sort has far-reaching ef- 
fects. It is more than a question of 
esthetics. Health and prosperity and 
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morals are intimately bound up with the 
planning and manner of growth of a 
town. Let us take a look at the place as 
it stands today. 

Down through the very middle of the 
community extend the lines of the Lake 
Shore Railroad, two lines of the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Nickel Plate, Buffalo and Sus- 
quehanna, the Erie, and the Lehigh Val- 
ley. In all, they form a great barricad- 
ing road-bed with thirty-five to forty dif- 
ferent tracks, splitting Lackawanna into 
two parts. As you stand on the single 
high bridge which spans the tracks and 
connects the two parts, it comes home to 
you that here is no town at all, but a 
confederacy of villages; for not only is 
its site thus cut in two, but in the strip 
to the lakeward of the tracks, shut in 
from the lake by the sheathed walls and 
grim stacks of the steel plant, there are 
practically three distinct and uncorrelat- 
ed neighborhoods. These groups of 
houses are shunted off from each other 
by a central swamp of practically stag- 
nant water, foul with unspeakable ac- 
cumulations of all sorts. 

Town life depends on cohesion, and, al- 
though Lackawanna officially became a 
city in 1909, swamp, tracks, and mill yard 
are so many barriers to its developing 
into a real community. A dwelling-place 
split up as this one is involves adminis- 
trative difficulties and affects personal 
comfort and well-being in countless ways. 

For example, the bridge referred to is 
the only one by which vou can cross the 
railroads. Through all the rest of their 
extent between the homes in the east and 
west sections there is not a single high- 
way from one section to the other! Since 
there are no highways, there are no gates 
and no flagmen. The trains do not abate 
their speed to any appreciable extent, and 
if a workman wishes to make his way 
across that maze of tracks, on his way to 
work, he takes the risk of being run down 
by any one of a hundred “limiteds.” 

There are a good many workmen liv- 
ing in this east section; it is mostly a 
residential district with detached houses 
and ample unoccupied areas, giving light 
and sunshine free play. But this very 
ampleness of living means that some of 
the workmen live more than a mile south 
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of the bridge, although their houses may 
be nearer than that, as the crow flies, to 
the mills themselves. If there were a 
direct bridge or a subway they could easil 

walk to work. Now they may either ris 

their lives on the tracks, twice a dav, as 
many do, or they may take the street-car 
—which runs every half-hour—and ride 
one mile north to the bridge, another mile 
west to the steel works, and then as much 
farther south again as may be necessary 
to get to where their work awaits them. 

Many of the skilled men, consequently, 
prefer to live in Buffalo. To and from 
Buffalo, however, the workaday trans- 
portation problem is only a little less dif- 
ficult. It was on a November day in 
1910 that I first saw Lackawanna. I 
got onto an interurban car at Lafay- 
ette Square, Buffalo, and after turn- 
ing numerous corners and crossing a 
bridge or two, I found we were running 
south through a region of warehouses, 
factories, and shops, not far from the 
shore. Then the steady flow of build- 
ings, on the right, suddenly stopped, the 
blue waters of the lake appeared, and we 
were traveling close to the water’s edge. 
It was a windy day and the waves were 
dashing over the government breakwater, 
which extends far to the rear, in white 
spray. When we had crossed another 
bridge, the conductor called out, ‘“Lacka- 
wanna, five-cent-fare hmit!” and I, being 
economical as well as desirous of looking 
at Lackawanna from the ground, got out. 
I was on Hamburg Turnpike, West 
Lackawanna. The turnpike parallels both 
plant and railroad and connects the scat- 
tered village groups I have spoken of; 
while intersecting it at right angles, and 
crossing the sole bridge to East Lacka- 
wanna, runs Ridge Road—names which 
in themselves indicate how recently the 
neighborhood was rural. 

Ridge Road appeared to be something 
of a business street, and south from it the 
turnpike also manifested business pro- 
clivities; all the same kind of bust- 
ness too, I found—all designed to furnish 
liquid refreshment to the mill-worker. 
Such alluring signs as ‘Workingmen’s 
Rest,” or ‘‘Pay Checks Cashed Here,” 
adorned the windows. It looked to me 
like a poor place for anyone to rest. The 
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STEEL MILL, SWAMP, AND TOWN. 


Map of the chief residence sections of Lackawanna, showing the swamp, which is also a cess- 
Smokes Creek, which is also a sewer; and the railroad tracks, which separate the East and 


Wrest sections, 


saloon buildings were big, gloomy bar- 
racks, two and three stories high, abso- 
lutely uninviting. Across the street were 
the grimy smoke-stacks of the mills. 

_ On my right, as I stood after alight- 


ing from the car, was the office building - 


of the Lackawanna Steel Company, a 
substantial two-story structure in the 
foreground of the big plant. On the 
left was a group of houses which I 
learned afterward belonged to the steel 
company, and which is known as the 
“New Village.” The houses are of 
pleasing design and are mostly detach- 
ed, single and double. On later inspec- 
tions, I learned that they have from six 
to eight rooms to each apartment and 
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are provided with hot water, furnaces, 
and electric light fixtures. The rent is 
$16.50 for apartments in the double 
houses and $19 for the single houses. 
These houses are all provided with bath- 
rooms and the residents appear to be well 
satisfied. The rent is lower than would 
be charged for the same accommoda- 
tions in Buffalo. Here, without doubt, 
the efforts of the company to attract 
and hold a group of workers within call 
of their lake shore plant had been at 
their best. The families are chiefly those 
of skilled workers. It remained to see 
the shelter within reach of the low-paid 
men who make up the great bulk of the 
force in all steel plants. 
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Just south of these houses, but be- 
longing to the same group, was one long 
brick row, presenting an unbroken front 
to the street and containing apparently 
ten or fifteen separate apartments. Be- 
yond this group was the boarding- 
house section, not controlled by the steel 
company, of which I shall have more 
to say shortly; and on a higher piece of 
ground a half-mile in the same direc- 
tion appeared another group which I 
identified as that famous in Buffalo and 
vicinity as the “Old Village.” 

I s.arted toward these other groups 
of houses, walking beside the mill fence. 
For som~ distance there was a sidewalk, 
but it ran out and I picked my way as 
best I could along an unpaved road, deep 
with mud, with here and there a pool 
of water, or of mud a stage or two near 
er liquid than the rest of the surface. | 
was soon passing the saloon-boarding 
house section, where, through a_ break 
in the row, the swamp at the rear open 
ed up to view, and I could see that many 
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Photograph by George J. Hare. 
OPEN SEWER FLOWING INTO LOT ON “THE AVENUE,” LACKAWANNA. 


of these buildings and private houses 
also were built half over the water. A 
little farther on two or three more sa- 
loon buildings were built apparently en- 
tirely over the water. Back of them, 
and far to either side, extended this un- 
sightly swamp, perhaps a half-mile long’ 
and nearly as wide. 

The “old village,” like the “new,”’ is 
owned by the company. It was rather 
an amazing spectacle as I saw it for the 
first time. It consists of seven brick 
rows, a story and a half high, six ex- 
tending with unbroken front, one after 
the other, and the seventh heading them 
off at right angles with its back yards 
close to the railroad tracks. Each row 
is as long as two ordinary city blocks 
and contaims twenty-four to twenty-eight 
separate tenements, Each apartment 
has four oar five rooms. None have bath- 
roars, but each ts provided with inside 
toilet (he tour-room apartments rent 
hot WO AOA month and the five-room ones 
tor &.s0. Sanitary conditions are ex- 
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SWAMP AND BOARDING HOUSE. 


cellent, and the houses appear to be 
fairly well built. But instead of there 
being a waiting list of people anxious to 
get these exceptional accommodations 
for the low rentals paid, there were over 
a hundred vacant apartments in Novem- 
ber, 1910. The tenants were foreigners, 
Negroes, and the more poorly paid 
Americans. 

Getting onto a car I rode back to the 
boarding-house section and walked 
through it on wooden sidewalks, which 
occasionally between buildings were built 
up on stakes over two or three fect of 
water. Some of the planks were rotten, 
and there were no railings. I should 
think it would require careful navigation 
on a clark night—especially 1f one were 
returning from the ‘“Workingmen’s 
Rest.” 

Here, between the two company vil- 
lages, in this swamp community of pri- 
vate property on stilts, there was most 
obvious evidence of the sudden growth 
of Lackawanna to meet a sudden need. 
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In Homestead, in Johnstown, and other 
steel centers whcre the town has grown 
slowly with the industry, the lodgers find 
accommodations in ordinary dwelling- 
houses. In Lackawanna, two- and three- 
story barracks were erected in anticipa- 
tion of the demand for lodgings, with 
sleeping rooms on the upper floors, and 
on the first floor the inevitable saloon. 

In these saloon-boarding-houses there 
are often two or three different “board- 
ing-bosses,” sometimes one on_ each 
floor. The saloon-keeper sub-lets the 
rooms to the ‘“‘bosses’’ and they, in turn, 
provide food and lodging for the room- 
ers. In one boarding-house there were 
five beds in one room. In another place, 
which was conspicuously untidy tn every 
respect, a man was found sleeping in a 
little room across a hall from the kitchen. 
This room was also a storage room for 
various supplies; a dressed pig hung in 
one corner, while other meats were piled 
on shelves. In a few instances it was 
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found that the beds were being made to 
do double duty, one set of men occupy- 
ing them at night and another during the 
day. My visit, however, was at a time 
when for some time the mills had been 
“running slack.” Many workmen had 
gone elsewhere looking for work, and 
there was not, consequently, the de- 
gree of congestion that is often found 
in such communities. In several houses 
there were unoccupied rooms and in 
others whole floors were without occu- 
pants. But with the return of prosper- 


ity and rush orders in the mills, there’ 


would again be congestion in the board- 
ing-house district. 

I was told that a majority of the houses 
in this section are owned by foreigners 
who are paying for-the property by fill- 
ing their houses with boarders. The high 
price of building lots was given also as 
a reason for the building of tenement 
boarding-houses and the location was ex- 
plained by the fact that the swamp land 
is the only available property near the 
plant; the steel company had bought up 
the higher land for its two villages and 
let the low land get into the hands of 
private speculators. 

We have the situation, then, fairly be- 
fore us. The steel company made a def- 
inite effort to provide dwelling-places for 
some of its employes, when it laid out its 
plant on this untenanted lake shore. In 
its “New Village” it outdid what com- 
mercial real estate companies offer to 
better-paid wage-earners in Buffalo; in 
its “Old Village” it offered better house- 
hold conveniences than are within the 
reach of common laborers who deal with 
petty landlords. As we shall see, it pro- 
vided both with a sanitary equipment in 
sharp contrast to the inadequate arrange- 
ments which the lax town government 
has constructed for the neighboring 
areas. But the company failed to grasp 
the idea that it was creating a commu- 
nity and must plan for it as a whole. 
These two disjointed groups together 
house not over a third of the house- 
holds of Lackawanna. The homes of 
the more resourceful work-people have 
spread out in a leaderless fashion to the 
landward of the railroads, their domestic 
traffic and their natural daily travel to 
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and from work impeded at every point 
by physical obstacles outside the control 
of the individual family and today out- 
side the control of the company itself; 
while the half-inundated building sites 
nearest the mill—rendered desirable by 
these very obstacles, but the worst in the 
district from the health standpoint— 
have become the habitation of many of 
the company’s work-people. Had the 
Lackawanna Steel Company done no 
more than secure title to all the ground 
between the lake shore and the railroads 
—a strip a mile wide and as long as de- 
sired—and reserved it for industrial pur- 
poses, the town must then have grown 
up.a compact and organized community . 
on the rolling land beyond the tracks, : 
free of the muck, subways giving its. 
people access to the lake-side plant. 

Not only in its initial layout, but in its 
sanitary equipment, the community suf- 
fers from lack of concerted planning. 
As a city, Lackawanna is only about two 
years old. Before that it was not even 
a village. It was simply the township 
of West Seneca. The township form of 
government is a very good one. Several 
millions of people in the United States 
are living under it, scattered about on 
farms, just as they were in West Seneca 
ten. years ago. But the West Seneca 
township government hardly filled the 
bill when 15,000 people decided to live 
on about four square miles within its 
borders. That created a sanitary prob- 
lem beyond the ken of the town fathers. 
Some form of sewage disposal, however, 
became imperative, so a contract was let 
for the construction of sewers and a dis- 
posal plant. The work was finished some 
time ago, and it then developed that the 
town authorities and the contractor had 
tried too hard to be metropolitan. A 
court enjoined the city from accepting 
the sewer and several town officials went 
to jail. It is alleged that the contractor 
hated so to delay the work that when- 
ever a rock was encountered he built 
the sewer up to the rock on one side and 
then began it again on the other, an 
expeditious and conservative plan. Con- 
sequently, the city has had to depend 
largely on privy vaults and cesspools. 
In the better section, east of the railroads, 
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THE “OLD VILLAGE.” 


private enterprise has built sewers 
emptying into Smokes Creek, which 
winds about through that section and 
runs toward the lake just back of the 
“Old Village.” In addition to the priv- 
ate homes thus provided for, there is 
an immense institution in the north- 
eastern corner of Lackawanna, a home 
for children and infants, often housing a 
thousand or more at a time. The sew- 
age from this institution also empties 
mto Smokes Creek, which thus becomes 
an open sewer, running through the 
residence section east of the tracks. 

The evils of this situation are much 
less than might naturally be expected, 
because the eastern section of the city, 
and especially that portion adjacent to 
Smokes Creek, is not closely built up. 
The menace to health that exists there 
will, of course, grow increasingly grave 
with the increase in population. 

On the lake side of the tracks two 
widely different sets of conditions pre- 
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vail. The two villages owned by the 
steel company are each provided with 
sewers built by the company, which ade- 
quately meet the needs of the residents. 
Here we find the best sanitary conditions 
to be found in the city of Lackawanna. 
But between the two villages, in the 
foreign section, shocking conditions pre- 
vail. This is the region of boarding- 
houses, with the usual attendant care- 
lessness and irresponsibility. One would 
think that modern sanitation had not yet 
been heard of. There are privy vaults, 
often unspeakably filthy, and even im- 
possible of use. The difficulty involved 
will be apparent when you remember that 
this is a swamp region. Water in some 
cases completely surrounds the houses. 
In other instances, there is dry land on 
two or three sides at best. In practically 
every part of this district, even where 
the water is not close to the houses, it 
stands in the cellars. 

Still, some of the big lodging-houses 
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there have bathrooms and inside toilets. 
I asked how the waste was disposed of, 
and the boarding-house boss took me out 
and showed me an open sewer emptying 
into the swamp, a few rods distant. I 
had noticed the open sewers before, but 
did not dream that they were intended 
for anything more than waste from the 
kitchen sink. 

The swamp then becomes a great open 
cesspool in the heart of the foreign 
boarding-house section. Practically all 
the sewage of this section ultimately 
finds its way thither. But 
that is not all. The city 
provides for garbage re- 
moval, and the wagons 
are supposed to 
go around twice 
a week.  Per- 
haps they do, 
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Sidewalk, swamp, and boarding-house. 
but T saw heaps of garbage in the rear of 
a great many houses, every time I passed 
along the streets. Sanitary cans were 
neither provided nor required. Conse- 
quently, the swamp seems to be a great 
temptation and garbage is often thrown 
from the back door into the water. 
There is a sort of “what’s-the-use” air 
about this foreign quarter. The chances 
of being clean and sanitary are so re- 
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mote that few care to try to do what 
might be done toward making tbe sec- 
tion more habitable. The interiors of 
some of the houses—a minority—are re- 
markably clean. But outside there is 
everywhere filth. It is not only the back 
yards that are neglected. In every 


vacant lot and alleyway, no matter whose 
living-room windows open upon the 
scene, there was, when I was there, the 
accumulation of months—beer kegs, bot- 
tles, old shoes, tin cans, débris of all 
sorts. 


Yet, the for- 


eigners prefer 
this section to 
the clean and 


sanitary “Old Village.” I 
remarked above on the va- 
cant apartments there. I 
am told that even when 
the mills are running at full capacity the 
demand for apartments is small, while 
congestion is at the maximum in the 
swamp district. There is no doubt that 
people, whether native or foreign born, 
dislike monotonous box rows as dwell- 
ings. They also dislike anything that 
is all too plainly stamped “company 
house.” Yet vou might naturally sup- 
pose that in spite of these things there 
would be a constant battering at the 
doors of the company houses to escape 
the filth and ever imminent pestilence of 
the swamp district. But if you should 
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expect that you would be overlooking 
two things. 

First, the residents of the saloon- 
boarding-houses are untutored peasants. 
They have never been taught anything 
about the importance of sanitation in 
congested centers, and, having come 
from farms or small farm villages in 
Europe, they have not had object les- 
sons. Hence, they do not dread the 


open sewers and the swamp as their chil- 
dren—those who live to grow up—will 
do. 


ments of any 
sort in the “Old 
Village.” It is simply a 


hive of four- and five- 
room apartments. In the 
beginning there was not 
even a store in the village. Now 
a grocery displays its wares in the small 
rooms of one of the dwellings. A drug 
store is to be established. But still there 
is no opportunity for social pleasure. 
There is no place in the “Old Village” 
where any considerable number of people 
may gather together. There is neither 
church, nor saloon, lodge room, nor 
dance hall, and it is nearly a mile to that 
part of the town where these things may 
be found. 

I realized what this could mean when, 
on a Saturday night, I stepped into the 
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only play-house in Lackawanna—a mov- 
ing-picture show—and found it packed . 
with a “standing room only” crowd, 
mostly foreigners, who with a quiet ab- 
sorption were watching a very excellent 
set of pictures. In the foreign saloons 
that night I found the men in congenial 
groups at the bar, around the stove— 
sometimes talking, sometimes singing— 
and other groups playing pool or cards. 
In a large room back of a saloon I found 
a dance in progress. There were only 
five or six women and girls to about fifty 
men, but those who could 
not dance looked on, while 
the musicians played for 
waltzes and folk dances. 
These _ social 
pleasures were 
not amid the best 
surroundings. To 
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ANOTHER LACKAWANNA SCENE. 
Street, Saloon, Boarding-House, and Swamp. 


be sure, everything was quiet and or- 
derly, a feature to which contribution 
was undoubtedly made by the presence 
of the two policemen who were my 
very accommodating guides; but there 
was considerable liquor drinking 1n all | 
of these social groups, and each time 
between dances in the “ball-room” the 
men took their partners to the bar, 
and young girls and women alike 
took their drinks. Yet, out of it all, 
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I got a new impression of the Slavs 
and Huns as_ social beings, and 
when I thought of those bleak company 
rows I was less inclined to wonder that 
there were a hundred vacant apartments 
there. 


So far, I have been writing of the 
community without regard to its activi- 
ties duting working hours, which, no less 
than the physical environment, shape and 
mold the life of the townspeople. 
Lackawanna is an industrial town. Most 
of the male population work in the steel 
mills, two-thirds of them as day-laborers. 

Common laborers are paid by the hour 
and the present rate is fifteen cents. 
That allows a daily wage of $1.50 for a 
ten-hour man and $1.80 for twelve 
hours. Frederic Almy, secretary of the 
Buffalo Charity Organization Society, 
after a careful study of the cost of liv- 
ing, in all sections of the city, reinforced 
by years of relief work among needy 
families, estimated in 1910 that the least 
tolerable income that would admit of the 
decencies of life for a man and wife and 
three children was $560. This is just 
for the decencies and does not allow a 
cent for amusements, toys, postage 
stamps, extra hair-ribbons, or even medi- 
cine or doctor’s bills. A steel works 
laborer can just about make it if he 
works twelve hours a day, 313 days 
in the year—a schedule which allows 
him his Sundays off. If he wants 
to take the children to a moving- 
picture show, or have an_ occasional 
visit from the doctor, he can attain to 
those advantages only by working Sun- 
days too. But, if he happens to have a 
ten-hour job he cannot reach this “‘toler- 
able” income even by working every day 
in the year. His year’s earnings would 
be $547.50—twelve dollars and fifty 
cents below Mr. Almy’s minimum. Bad 
transportation facilities and scarcitv of 
land have no more to do with congestion 
and unsanitary homes than does this 
schedule of wages, which compels the 
60 per cent of all employes, to whom it 
applies, either to remain single or to 
take boarders. It shows us the great 
economic lowland in the community life, 
as dominating in its way as the swamp 
which it fairly resembles. 
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How large a proportion do work 
twelve hours a day and seven days a 
week, and so achieve an income suff- 
cient to support a family, I do not know. 
But I do know that in November, 1910, 
when I was there, a majority of the 
steel workers at Lackawanna, as at 
Pittsburgh and elsewhere, were working 
a twelve-hour day. The seven Dlast- 
furnaces were operated continuously, 
seven days a week,. just as everywhere 
else; and, contrary to the custom of the 
United States Steel Corporation, the 
twelve open-hearth steel-making furnaces 
were also operated continuously. To 
man the blast and open-hearth furnaces 
required about 1400 men. But, in ad- 
dition to these, about 100 electrical 
workers, and at a very minimum esti- 
mate 150 millwrights, repair men, fur- 
nace tenders, and watchmen were rfe- 
quired in the plant on Sunday. Besides 
these, the gas-house men and three hun- 
hours a day and seven days a week. 
This made a total of about 2,000 
men working in the seven-day depart- 
ments, most of them working twelve 
hours a day and seven days a week. 
Crews were provided in the open-hearth 
department, where something over 
300 men are employed, of sufficient 
size to give each man one day off each 
two weeks; but in the other departments 
a rest day came only on the request of 
the men. 

‘““A man can’t live a decent sort of life 
working that way,’ a seven-day workman 
in Lackawanna said to me. “Life is just 
a steady round of toil, and it tells on a 
man in time. It’s simply a killing pace 
and I’m going to quit as soon as I get 
a stake.”’ 

But this was a ten-hour man—he 
worked only seventy hours a week. I 
talked with another man, Charlie Smith, 
who, the week before I saw him, had 
been required to work, with brief stops 
for lunches, from six o’clock Saturday 
morning until two in the afternoon on 
Sunday—a total of thirty-two hours. 
Then Monday morning he went to work 
at six as usual, but at six that evening 
the man who should have relieved him 
failed to appear; so he had to remain 
for the night shift also, making another 
period of twenty-four hours of continu- 
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ous labor. Thus, during the seventy- 
two hours from Saturday morning to 
Tuesday morning, this man was actually 
on duty fifty-six hours, and had sixteen 
hours for rest—exactly one-third of the 
resting time that most men get during 
an equivalent period of time. I asked 
Smith how he could stand it. 

“Well,” he answered, “I’m dead for 
a week after a long grind like that. It’s 
pretty hard to stand, all right. You 
would think they would at least pay us 
extra for over-time, but they don’t, so we 
don't even have that to console us.” 

‘But it’s hard on the wife, too,” said 
Mrs. Smith—we were talking in Smith’s 
sitting-room—“I have to get up at half- 
past five every morning to get him his 
breakfast. On Mondays he goes to work 
earlier, so I get up at half-past four. 
And it’s late at night before I’m through 
with the work. But worst of all is the 
uncertainty of everything. I never know 
wher he will have to work a long shift. 
If he comes home at half-past five, that 
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WATER HANDY. 


means I’ve got to rush supper so he can 
get back to the mill. We never dare 
plan to spend an evening out anywhere. 
We have made so many engagements 
only to have to break them.” | 

It is no wonder that steel men are 
looking for other openings—for a 
chance to get out of an industry that 
leaves them no time in life that is not 
dominated by toil. Jim-Everitt, another 
Lackawanna man, summed up what 
many steel workers, all over the country, 
have told me when he said, “I don’t 
take any pleasure in my work, nor the 
other men don’t either. If we had eight 
hours it would be a great job, with lots 
of excitement, one that I’d want to get 
back to. But the way it is now, twelve 
hours a day and sometimes seven days 
a week, I don’t get any pleasure out of 
the job or out of life.” 

It is the effect of this working sched- 
ule upon everyday life that is most im- 
portant. The twelve-hour day and 
seven-day week are as effectual bar- 
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riers against healthy social growth and 
good citizenship as the railroad tracks 
and the swamp are a check on the healthy 
growth of the community. 

Just one more illustration will make 
the point clear: I did not try to take a 
religious census, but there are at least 
four Protestant churches in Lackawanna, 
the largest being a Presbyterian church. 
None of them appeared to be very 
strong, or to attract a large number of 
people to the regular services. There 
is at least one Catholic church where the 
membership is predominatingly Ameri- 
can, and_ several foreign Catholic 
churches. 

It seemed to me that there was some- 
thing significant in the fact that the Con- 
gregational church in _ southeastern 
Lackawanna was not holding Sunday 
morning services; that the pastor of the 
Methodist church did not reside in 
Lackawanna, but made his living in busi- 
ness in Buffalo, coming out on Sundays 
to preach; that the pastor of the Presby- 
terian church was adding to the area 
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within which his voice might be heard 
by editing a weekly newspaper ;? and 
that even the Catholic churches could 
not depend on their members observ- 
ing the rites of the church. I asked 
the pastors of two of the Protestant 
churches and the priest of the Amer- 
ican Catholic church about it. They 
all said the same thing—that the long 
hours and Sunday work of the steel mills 
are fatal to spiritual growth. The Con- 
gregational church suspended its morn- 
ing services because its male members 
are either at work or in bed, after a 
night of work, at the time for beginning 
Sunday morning services.? 

This minister has now left Lackawanna. The 


paper is in other hands and the church, for the 
present, Is without a pastor. 


2In the spring of 1911 
took place. The blast furnace 
orgacized on such aie basis as to give each 
man one day of rest In seven. An attempt was 
made to do the same In the coke ovens, but the 
men objected on account of dissatisfaction with 
the day of rest allotted. so the plan was abandoned. 
The men do take off about three days In each 
month. In addition to these changes, which give 
a weekly rest day to 1300 or 1400 men, the work- 
ing day for the common labor force has been re 
due ' om twelve to ten hours. 
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A TYPICAL SCENE 
Boarding- House, 


“It is a calamity to a community,” 
said one of the churchmen, “to have a 
steel plant built in its midst, for steel is 
made in America today under conditions 
ruinous to health and morals.” 

But there is a better side, a more hope- 
ful side to Lackawanna, which must not 
be overlooked or forgotten. The town 
was not built right; but there are many 
existing evils which can be overcome de- 
spite its false start; and there are many 
evidences that both the people and the 
steel company want to overcome them. 

Some of the undesirable conditions 
that prevail are due to the natural crude- 
ness of a young and rapidly built city. 
It has been only about two years that 
the people have had an adequate govern- 
mental machine for carrying on the work 
of the community. There has been much 
improvement since the incorporation of 
Lackawanna as a city, and plans for 
larger improvements are now on foot. 

Still, if one were inclined to be cap- 
tious, he might inquire why the Health 
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IN LACKAWANNA. 


Swamp, and Steel Mill. 


Board has not tackled more vigorously 
such comparatively simple matters as 
the keeping of alleys and yards in a 
clean, sanitary condition, and the proper 
removal of garbage. This summer, after 
a seven months’ absence from Lacka- 
wanna, I was able to recognize an accu- 
mulation of refuse between two houses 
as the same that I had noted on my pre- 
vious visit. 

But health board and council are both 
waking up, and it has been determined 
to end the congestion in the lodging- 
house section. The council has passed 
a tenement-house ordinance, regulating 
air space. The present is a peculiarly 
strategic time for getting such a move- 
ment started. Since the lodging-houses 
are now half empty, it should be much 
easier to prevent a recurrence of over- 
crowding than to empty over-full houses. 
The city is building cement sidewalks 
and is paving Ridge Road with brick. 

In May, 1911, the State Board of 
Health advised the local authorities to 
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start the pumping plant, which had been 
tied up in the court proceedings, and get 
the sewer in operation. This was done, 
but since the sewer had never been for- 
mally accepted by the city, it is not con- 
nected with the houses. The only effect 
of starting the pump has been to lower 
the water in the swamp, which seeps 
through the broken joints of the imper- 
fectly constructed sewer. This may not 
prove to be a sanitary move after all, for 
small open sewers still empty into the 
swamp, and the sewage must now collect 
in little pools here and there, instead of 
being \iffused through a large body of 
water. Yet this action may prove a step 
preliminary to completing and getting 
into operation an adequate system of 
sewers. 

To turn to the social enterprise being 
manifested by the steel company: dur- 
ing the past year it has nearly completed 
the work of filling with slag the swamp 
land adjacent to the “New Village.” Re- 
cently the Rogers-Brown Iron Com- 
pany, operating blast furnaces in South 
Buffalo, near Lackawanna, offered slag 
free to the city for filling the swamp in 
the boarding-house district, and the 
South Buffalo Railway Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany, offered to haul the slag free of 
charge and dump it at convenient points. 
In June this work had not yet been 
started, and it was said that some of the 
non-resident owners of swamp property 
object to having to pay for the mere 
distribution of the filling, after it has 
been brought to their very doors. It 
would seem that there could be little 
doubt of the power of the city to com- 
pel the land-owners to take advantage of 
the offer. 

In addition to these forward move- 
ments, the steel company has recently 
interested itself in social work. In the 
summer of I9I0, it secured the services 
of James Bronson Reynolds in a thor- 
ough investigation of social conditions in 
Lackawanna. Both along civic and in- 
dustrial lines, Mr. Reynolds brought 
unique equipment to this commission. 
He was for a number of years head 
worker of the University Settlement. 
New York, and during the Low admin- 
istration was secretary to the mayor, in 
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which position he was able to give a 
more complete social content to muni \ 
pal activities in New York than had hith- 
erto characterized them, and to bring ~ 
the City Hall into intimate touch with 
the many foreign-born people on the 
East Side. Later he represented Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on a number of impor- 
tant special commissions—among them 
an inquiry into housing conditions in the 
national capital which resulted in the 
creation of the president’s Homes Com- 
mission, and, with Labor Commissioner 
Neill, the special investigation of the 
Chicago stock-yards following the ex- 
posures of The Jungle. James Speyer, 
a member of the board of directors, 1s 
also the leading trustee of the Univer- 
sity Settlement. In recasting the social 
policy of the company it was natural that 
the directors should turn to Mr. Speyer'’s 
old associate. A number of interesting 
and hopeful things have resulted directly 
and indirectly from Mr. Reynolds's re- 
port, the first of its kind submitted to the 
officials of a large employing steel cor- 
poration by a man of independent stand- 
ing as an economist and social worker. 
One of the first things was the or- 
ganization of a Sociological Department. 
So far it has not been determined just 
what lines of activity are to be taken up 
by this department, but a way is being 
blazed out for it in an interesting man- 
ner. About a year ago a settlement, in 
which several Buffalo people were inter- 
ested, was started in Lackawanna by 
Miss Emma Kaan, an artist of Hunga- 
rian descent. A committee has been 
organized of which George P. Sawyer, 
of Buffalo, is chairman, and with which 
General Manager C. H. McCullough, of 
the steel plant, is co-operating. This com- 
mittee has assumed charge of the set- 
tlement and of social work in general in 
the community. One year ago there 
was practically no social work in Lack- 
awanna. Now, in addition to the set- 
tlement itself, there is a model lodging- 
house conducted by the settlement: 
two visiting nurses are at work; a 
Y. M. C. A. worker, who last winter 
conducted evening classes for men, spent 
the summer in charge of a boys’ camp in 
the country near Lackawanna; a trained 
Charity Organization Society worker 
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has been in the field since March; a play- 
ground has been opened and a director 
secured; a modified milk station and a 
dispensary have been established. Of 
the expense attendant upon these enter- 
prises five-sixths is borne by the steel 
company. 

During the past month Elizabeth S. 
Williams, long head-worker of the Col- 
lege Settlement on Rivington street, New 
York, has taken up residence in Lacka- 
wanna. Miss Williams takes temporary 
charge of the settlement to develop its 
activities; and during her stay she will 
study the needs of the community and 
kelp organize further efforts at improve- 
ment. The Sociological Department of 
the steel company will undoubtedly keep 
closely in touch with this outside work 
and thus rather remarkable co-operative 
relationships for improvement in mill 
and town will be instituted. The appli- 
cation of the experienced judgment and 
democratic standards of neighborhood 
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workers, who have had their training in 
the tenement life of the great cities, to 
such an outlying self-contained indus- 
trial community as Lackawanna is in it- 
self an experiment which will be watched 
with interest. 

There is need, however, for many 
things in Lackawanna which can be 
solved only through the municipality; 
and it is towards such public action that 
these voluntary agencies will no doubt 
in no small measure address themselves, 
in co-operation with those residents of 
the town who in the past have stood out 


for better things. 


The filling of the swamp should be in- 
sisted upon. The building of an adequate 
sewer system should be rushed. The 
Health Board has at last been allowed 
one inspector—that is good, but more 
are needed. The city should be cleaned 
up. The schools should be made to 
serve the people better in the way of 
vocational and night schools. The build- 
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WARD IN THE MOSES Ss ae HOSPITAL, 
LACKAWANNA 


ings should be opened as social centers. 
For these and many other advances the 
city 1s the logical source ‘of authority. 

These proposals are indeed part of the 
program that the North American Civic 
League for Immigrants is proposing to 
the city authorities of Buffalo proper. 
Their program puts chief emphasis on 
the extension of educational facilities in 
the form of evening schools, systematic 
instruction in citizenship, the use of 
school buildings as social gathering 
places, and such measures of industrial 
betterment as industrial education and 
adequate agencies for obtaining employ- 
ment. Inasmuch as over two-thirds of 
Lackawanna’s population is  foreign- 
born, it is especially desirable that the 
league should extend its activities, as it 
has already tentatively done, to this in- 
dustrial suburb. 

But there is more to be considered 
than the reforming of Lackawanna. 
After all, it grew up in just about the 
same way that most towns do. That is 
no reason, though, why we should not 
learn from the experiences of Lacka- 
wanna how not to built a town. For the 
last new town has not yet been built, 
and we may as well consider how a bet- 
ter job may be done in the planning of 
industrial communities. 


Everybody knew there was going to 
be a town at Lackawanna, just as soon 
as it became known that a steel company 
had planned to build a big plant there. 
The steel company knew it and acknowl- 
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edged its responsibility by building its 
two villages. It would have better dis 
charged that responsibility, so far as the 
town was concerned, if it had been in- 
strumental in making the beginnings of 
a well-planned, well laid-out city. 

When a corporation goes into new 
territory to build a plant, it is by that 
act inviting men and women to come and 
live in the community. When it does 
that it owes it to its employes, and to 
society even more, to see to it that the 
community is a decent place for men and 
You cannot erect a 
tenement in a city without submitting 
specifications to a public official and se- 
curing a permit. And if you do not in- 
tend to use certain materials, or take 
certain precautions, you cannot have the 
permit. Neither will it avail you any- 
thing that you are a well intentioned 
person, and that you cannot afford the 
prescribed material, or the kind of plumb- 
ing demanded. If you cannot afford it, 
you do not build. I think that sometime 
we will demand of a corporation that, be- 
fore it commences building a plant in 
a district unsupplied with dwellings, 
it shall show to a state official plans 
for the development of a town where 
people may live amid healthy, decent 
surroundings. And if the company can- 
not afford, after paying the experts who 
have built its plant, to invest some 
thing in starting the town as a town 
should be started, with due regard to 
public health and morals, it should not 
be permitted to open its plant. This will 
give the community which the plant is 
to call into being the same protection 
that we now afford to the dwellers of a 
single tenement. 


Regulation of that sort would have 
avoided many of the difficulties which 
now burden Lackawanna people. But 
it leaves untouched the larger problem— 
the work-relationships of the wage- 
earners. From every point of view this 
is the most serious problem. It is so to 
society at large, because of its extensive 
ramifications. It is so to the manage- 
ment, because of the serious conflict of 
interests where stockholders clamor for 
dividends, while higher wages and short- 
er hours may conceivably cut down those 
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dividends. And most of all it is so to 
the wage-earner, because, given fair 
work conditions, reasonable hours, and 
a wage that commands the comforts as 
well as the decencies of life, he can, in 
the Jong run, in a democracy, settle the 
other problems himself. 

There are no easy solutions of the 
labor problem. It is not a local matter. 
You can regulate tenements in Lacka- 
wanna, but labor conditions are affected 
by competition and tend to uniformity 
throughout the country. It is not in 
Lackawanna alone that the twelve-hour 
day saps the vital energy of strong men 
and makes them useless as members of 
the social body. It is not here alone 
that men have forgotten the calendar be- 
cause one day was no different from an- 
other, through the seven work-days of 
each week—a system now largely elimi- 
nated. Nor is it here alone that the 
wages paid are inadequate to maintain 
a normal standard of living. 

But the Lackawanna Steel Company 
has carried the twelve-hour day further 
than has the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. It has excceded the latter in 
the amount of Sunday work demanded ; 
it not only requires continuous seven-day 
operation in blast furnaces where con- 
tinuous operation is a technical necessity, 
but also in open-hearth furnaces, where 
it is not a technical necessity, and it pays 
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common labor a cent and a half per hour 
less than is paid in the Steel Corporation 
mills in Pittsburgh, a hundred miles 
away. The Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany has not, as_ yet, for vari- 
ous reasons, proved a financial success. 
Following a complete reorganization 
of the operating management of 
the company a few years ago a tremend- 
ous work of rehabilitation began. This 
should be borne in mind in reviewing 
the existing situation, especially in ap- 
preciating the difficulties which a man- 
agement not yet in position to declare 
dividends may have in securing appro- 
priations for purposes not directly pro- 
ductive of profits but which would im- 
prove living and working conditions. 

But we are well within the bounds of 
reasonableness in asking the Lackawan- 
na Steel Company—and the Pennsyl- 
vania and Bethlehem Steel Companies, 
too, whose employes are worse off than. 
those at Lackawanna—that they shall 
bring their standard of labor conditions 
up to that of the best of their competi- 
tors, low as that is; and then we have a 
right to demand of the steel industry in 
America that labor conditions be raised 
to a point where there may be sufficient 
leisure and sufficient comfort in the 
homes of the workmen to develop 
healthy ideals of citizenship, and strength 
to meet local problems with democratic 
intelligence. 


Courtesy Lackawanna Steel Company. 
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